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THE OUTLOOK TO THE EAST. 
I. 
There are certain periods in history described as awaken- 
ings and new births, during which, after long quiescence, the 
human spirit rouses itself from stupor, breaks the bonds of 
code and custom, strikes out in new directions, makes dis- 
coveries of new continents and skies, is creative and expan- 
sive in unwonted fields, and attains thereby a new plane of 
consciousness. The sign of awakening is an unusual activ- 
ity — an activity vague and unregulated at first, but with an 
ever-increasing definiteness of purpose. The expansion is 
commonly at once geographical, scientific, and theosophical. 
The accidents of history determine the direction of discovery 
and provide the particular external materials for the spirit's 
use, but the whole movement accrues eventually to character 
and becomes permanent in an enlarged racial consciousness. 
Egypt, India, and Persia at some time passed through such 
spiritual epochs, but the awakening of the peoples of Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is known above all 
other similar events as the Renaissance. There was then a 
genuine new birth of the human spirit, an advance for two 
mystic centuries into a new condition of freedom, an elevation 
of mind and soul such as the race had experienced before but 
once or twice in its history. The vague unrest of the Cru- 
sades was an early sign of gestation, of awakening energy. 
The new birth was announced by the revival of the sense of 
wonder and by the desire for exploration. Undiscovered 
lands and seas offered the opportunity of physical expansion. 
The unsolved problems of the stars excited the mind to ex- 
plore the heavens. The accident of the fall of the Greek em- 
pire occasioned the migration of scholars westward ; their ab- 
sorption in the humanistic movement inaugurated by 
Petrarch and his followers increased the scope of the New 
Learning and led to a more complete resuscitation of the 
past. To the wisdom of the Jews were added the forgotten 
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speculations of the Greeks. It happened that Virgil was the 
first of the classic texts to be printed, but Greek was the 
favorite symbol of scholarship: Homer was printed in 1488; 
Aristotle, in 1498; and Plato in 15 13. The affiliation with 
the Greek spirit was the primary fact of the Italian 
renaissance. Through the retention of the germs of spirit- 
ual freedom contained in the literature of Hellas, the desire 
for knowledge was quickened, the sense of the beautiful was 
restored, and the horizons of speculation were widened 
through all the western lands. The immediate direction of 
energy, the materials upon which the new life was expended, 
were the accidents of the environment. That which was per- 
manent was a certain elevation of soul and freedomi of spirit 
— a freedom that still gives motive to the modern world. 

The nineteenth century will be known in history as the 
beginning of another European renaissance. An expansive 
movement in human affairs became conspicuous about the 
middle of the century, the tide of which was felt upon the 
farthest shore. An old order was closed in Europe by the 
popular revolutions at the end of the eighteenth century. 
An impulse for freedom was initiated by the cries of fra- 
ternity and equality sounding from the French Revolution. 
The century witnessed the liberal movement in religion, the 
republican movement in politics, the romantic movement in 
art, the scientific movement in education, the industrial 
movement in sociology. Geographical expansion has been 
effected through the exploration of the Dark Continent, the 
settlement of untilled lands in other continents, and the con- 
quest of inferior peoples by the dominant races. Natural 
forces hitherto unknown or unemployed have been discov- 
ered and applied to service. By means of improved micro- 
scopes and telescopes the minute and the distant have been 
brought within the ken of science. Philosophic speculation 
has been more daring and far-reaching than before. Never 
was man more active, more efficient, more like a god. All 
outward motion is a sign of inward growth. Outer expan- 
sion answers to inner expansion — even as conservatism and 
contraction of boundaries testify to inner decay. Man has 
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awakened again spiritually. A cycle of growth is completed 
and new and more psychic paths are entered upon. Not 
now to Greece but to the Orient — to that which lay behind 
Greece, to that which tinctured the lore of Plato and the di- 
alectics of Aristotle, to more primitive sources of life — the 
Western race is tending. The privilege that the nineteenth 
century has enjoyed above all other centuries was its access 
to the East. 

II. 

The way to the Orient had been found as early as the 
year 1500 by Portuguese sailors, and by the year 1600 trade 
with India and China was inaugurated by English mer- 
chantmen. And still to the Orient all vessels are turnine. 
That was a memorable historic event in 1853, when Com- 
modore Perry with his "black ships" entered the har- 
bor of Yedo to sue for a treaty of trade with Japan. 
Equally significant was the year 1869, when the Suez Ca- 
nal was formally opened and the Union Pacific rails were 
laid across the American Continent. In 1885 the Cana- 
dian Pacific Company completed its three thousand miles 
of highway to Port Moody, and another oceanic route to the 
East was established. In 1891 the Czarowitz drove the firs* 
spike for the Siberian railway at Vladivostok, on the Japan 
Sea. More recently the course of events established the 
United States in Hawaii and the Philippines on the route to 
the Orient. Other highways are being surveyed across 
Europe and Asia. Easy intercommunication is everywhere 
assured at the opening of the century. 

Trade and commerce with the East have been effected not 
merely in goods and fabrics, but also in subtler properties. 
In the ships of the tradesmen scholarship sailed. As in the 
earlier renaissance, scholastic criticism preceded the appro- 
priation of spiritual results. What Petrarch, Marsigli, the 
eminent Chrysolorus, and other Florentine scholars did for 
Hellenism, Sir William Jones, Schlegel, Bobb, Du Perron, 
Spiegel, Muller, Whitney, Harper, and other noted scholars 
accomplished for the Oriental. While remembering the dis- 
closures of science respecting the operations of nature, it is 
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not too much to say that the chief conquests of the new 
learning in this age have been made in the field of human 
history. Whole acts in the drama of the world have been 
discovered. Treasures have been unearthed that surpass in 
human value the discoveries of all previous centuries. The 
entire sacred literature of the race is disclosed for the student 
of religions. The veil is drawn from the mysteries of Egypt. 
India, the home of Brahmanism, the birthplace of Buddhism, 
and the refuge of Zoroastrianism, is as an open book. 
Through the work of philologists we know something of the 
history of words and conceptions, and of the momentous 
events, the intellectual battles, the life dramas, that words 
represent. 

It is astonishing to find how recently the Occident came 
into its inheritance of Oriental wisdom. The ignorance of 
Europe regarding the East was nearly total at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. "I do not like the fashion of your 
garments," said King Lear in blind reproof of Edgar. "You 
will say they are Persian." A hundred years ago Persia was 
still hardly more than a name; India, a vast outlying region; 
Egypt, a sphinx hidden in the sands. The demand made by 
Voltaire for the substitution of the ancient moral systems 
for Christianity was based upon the slightest knowledge of 
those systems. The Eastern poems of Moore, Southey, and 
Byron do not strike below the surface of their subjects. It 
was not until 1783, when Sir William Jones published a 
translation of the Indian poem "Sa Kuntala," that English 
scholars became even aware of the existence of an immense 
and complete Indian literature. The Upanishads were ac- 
cessible to European scholars only in a translation of a Per- 
sian version rendered into Latin by Auquetil du Perron in 
1802. The celebrated Indian Rammahun Roy, who visited 
England in 183 1, was the first Brahman to appear in Europe 
for the interchange of ideas. It was not till 1832 that a chair 
of Sanskrit was established in Oxford. Professor Wilson, 
the first incumbent of the office, translated only a part of the 
"Rig-Veda Sanhita." Professor Max Miiller published in 
1849 the text and commentary of the "Rig- Veda." The old- 
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est book of the Aryan race was then for the first time ac- 
cessible to students. As with the Vedas of the Brahmans, 
so with the Avesta of the Zoroastrians, the Pitaka of the 
Buddhists, the Kings of the Confucians, the Koran of the 
Mohammedans, and the Egyptian Book of the Dead. Until 
1859 the language which the Parsees — the modern disciples 
of Zoroaster — used in their worship was an unknown tongue 
even to themselves. The Rosetta stone was found in 1779, 
but waited long for Champollion and Letronne to use it for 
unlocking the vast religious literature of Egypt. The re- 
searches of M. Edouard Neville and Flinders Petrie in Egypt 
are known to the youngest. The verses of Omar may fairly 
be classed in our current literature. It seems but yesterday 
that Lafcadio Hearn became a member of the college at 
Tokio and began the publication of those wonderful essays 
that alone interpret the inner life of Japan to Western ob- 
servers. It was left to Kipling to annex an entirely new field 
to literature. To the closing years of the century belong 
also the right reading of our own Hebrew scriptures and the 
just recognition of the Oriental forces affecting the early 
Christian theology, and it seems not unlikely that the 
classics themselves will be reread in the light of the new 
learning. 

The activity of European scholarship is not without its 
spiritual ground. The search in the Orient is instinctive and 
intuitive. For fourteen centuries and more the Greek man- 
uscripts lay in the Italian libraries unnoticed, waiting the de- 
velopment of an intelligence capable of interpreting them. 
It was not their discovery that caused the Renaissance; it 
was the Renaissance that caused their discovery. To-day 
some spiritual attraction, some feeling of kinship, is drawing 
the West to the East. It is too soon to measure the results 
of the influence; it is hardly time to be predictive. This 
much may be understood: that only the best will be absorbed. 
Schopenhauer, on reading the Upanishads, pronounced the 
Vedantic philosophy a product of the highest wisdom and 
predicted that Indian wisdom would flow back upon Europe 
and produce a thorough change in its knowing and thinking. 
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In the first edition (1818) of his Welt als Wille und Vors- 
tellung he stated his belief that the influence of Sanskrit 
literature would not be less profound than the revival of 
the Greek in the fourteenth century. As is well known, 
Schopenhauer's own philosophy was strongly impregnated 
by the fundamental doctrines of the Upanishads. The Orient 
is the original home of theosophy, a term denoting that form 
of philosophic thought which claims a special insight into 
the divine nature. It is safe to say that the whole transcen- 
dental movement, from its rise in Germany to its evaporation 
in the excesses of the "newness" in New England, was pro- 
foundly affected by the theosophical teachings of Eastern 
sages. One of the remarkable features of the New England 
"Dial," the organ of the new philosophy, was the chapters 
on "Ethnic Scriptures," which contained texts from the 
Veeshnu Sarma, the laws of Menu, Confucius, the Desatir, 
the Chinese "Four Books," Hermes Trismegistus, and Chal- 
dean oracles. Modern theosophy was founded in the United 
States in 1875 by Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, 
the objects of the society being "to form a nucleus of uni- 
versal brotherhood" and "to investigate the unexplained 
laws of nature and the physical powers of man." The exten- 
sion of this and similar orders in America and Europe has 
been phenomenal. Antique oracular style, allegorical and 
esoteric methods appear again in the fables and apothegms 
of so modern and antagonistic a philosopher as Nietzsche. 
The Oriental influence will most certainly count on the side 
of idealism. It will tend to emotionalize the European in- 
tellect. It will quicken imagination. It will work for unity. 
It will effect brotherhood. 

Some of the practical effects of Orientalism may be de- 
termined by its modification of Western artistic modes. The 
Greek influence on Italian art was in the direction of more 
perfect and elaborate form. Painting lost its descriptive and 
symbolical power and assumed the motive of pure form. By 
the time of the high Renaissance art forms had become fully 
abstracted from meaning, and in the next century in Italy art 
was so conventionalized that it failed to serve any human 
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interest and the life-energy came to be exercised elsewhere. 
But theosophical growth is inner: it depends upon experi- 
ence and eventuates in character. Such beauty as it evolves 
will be characteristic, or that which corresponds to the inner 
thought. The outer form will tend to attenuate till it be- 
comes the veriest symbol. The more mystical the feeling, 
the more vague and indefinite will be the form. The form- 
lessness of Oriental literature has often been remarked upon. 
Japanese art, while not particularly mystical, inclines to the 
characteristic. The music-dramas of Wagner well illustrate 
the new mode in the West. Beethoven was the last exponent 
of the music of classic form. Wagner through Schopen- 
hauer became a convert to Orientalism and created a music 
of character dependent upon a philosophical system. Sounds 
exist not for themselves but for what they signify. The 
symbolistic manner is carried still farther in the plays of 
Maeterlinck, where outward action almost ceases, that the 
observer may follow the play of feeling and fancy with un- 
impeded motion. "The time will come," says Maeterlinck, 
"when our souls will know of each other without the inter- 
mediary of the senses." 

An exception to the general philosophic influence seems 
to be afforded by the writings of Omar, which are unidealistic 
and seek the ultimate peace in sensation: 

A moment's halt — a momentary taste 
Of being from the well amid the waste — 
And lo! the phantom caravan has reach'd 
The nothing it set out from — Oh, make haste! 

But Omar was himself a rebel against the orthodox Puritan- 
ism of bis time and the explanation of the amazing hold his 
rubaiyat have suddenly acquired upon the English race is 
their association with the same rebellious spirit in the West. 
Their acceptance betokens profound dissatisfaction with the 
current orthodoxies, and Omar in reality works indirectly 
for the spread of the idealism he opposed. The company of 
Omarians that meet in London in the midst of roses and 
over wine are simply agnostic; and if their contentment is not 
in thought, it is certainly not in sensation. 
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Science and theosophy represent different phases of the 
great awakening in the nineteenth century. The emphasis 
is now on the outer and now on the inner. But it is wisdom 
and not knowledge that endures. The new cycle will wit- 
ness the positive increase in the human race of thought, of 
experience, of character, of the life of the spirit. 

III. 

It is now possible to predict the affiliation of democracy 
with Orientalism. A casual observer would not fail to note 
the Pacific interests of America, the maintenance of the 
"open door" eastward for commerce, the interest of Amer- 
ican scholars in Oriental subjects, the intervisitation of the 
teachers of all systems — the missionary activity of the 
Churches in one direction and the successful propagandism 
of the new Vedantism in the other direction. It is recalled 
that at the foundation of the University of Chicago, the 
youngest of the universities, the fullest provision was made 
for the oldest of the languages; that the first doctor's degree 
given by this university is held by a student from Japan for 
proficiency in the Semitic field; that its first building for the 
use of a department of language was an Oriental hall; and 
that its endowment provides for a series of lectures to be 
given annually in the cities of the East by Western scholars. 
And when one sees in America vast concourses of people 
wearing the garb and bearing the symbols of devotees to 
some "mystic shrine," he is impelled to wonder at the 
strength of migratory secrecies. There are these many 
outer signs of an inner identity. In certain emotional, im- 
aginative, and reflective states, Americans are often farther 
from Europeans than from many Asiatics. Amid all our di- 
versity, there is in America a profound sense of unity. To 
win independence first and then union, our two great wars 
were fought. The philosophy of individualism is our inher- 
itance from Europe. To the Indian philosophy of oneness 
we turn for confirmation of our principle of unity. The ab- 
sorption of all in a common principle gives importance to 
the members of a group; it also provides for brotherhood. 
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It is this consciousness of a common life direction that is 
bringing together again the various ethnic streams of the 
Aryan race, after a separation so long that the recollection of 
their common source has been completely lost. 

Three American writers illustrate different phases of the 
reunion. In the works of Bayard Taylor, Emerson, and 
Whitman, I find the affirmation of my thesis. 

Bayard Taylor was one of the first among American men 

of letters to be possessed with a passion for travel. He was 

an American Ulysses, "always roaming with a hungry heart." 

Other lines of Tennyson's poem spring to the memory at 

the suggestion, and one is surprised to find how applicable 

the poem is to Taylor and all wandering men: 

I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy'd 

Greatly, have suffer' d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone. . . . 

I am a part of all that I have met ; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro' 

Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 

Beginning his wanderings in his youth, Taylor visited in 
the course of his lifetime nearly every country of the globe. 
During a single journey, begun in 1851, he traversed most 
of the countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, traveling a dis- 
tance of fifty thousand miles. He went with Commodore 
Perry to Japan in 1853. Keenly observant, with insatiable 
curiosity, with a ready and reliable pen, he was our best re- 
porter abroad. But more than a mere observer and re- 
corder, he had the genius of identifying himself with the life 
of many peoples. On the whole, he was the most conspicu- 
ous ethnic identity of the age. He seemed to be German, 
Spanish, Syrian, at need. Undoubtedly the most interesting 
and valuable part of Taylor's experiences abroad was his 
travel in India, China, and Japan. He felt himself drawn to 
these peoples as to no others. Not inappropriately Hicks, 
when commissioned to draw his portrait, painted him in 
Asiatic costume, turbaned, smoking, sitting cross-legged 
upon a roof-top of Damascus. E. C. Stedman, remarking 
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upon Taylor's affinity with the East, noted the Oriental like- 
ness "in those down-dropping eyelids which made his pro- 
rile like Tennyson's; in his aquiline nose, with the expressive 
tremor of the nostrils as he spoke; in his thinly tufted chin, 
his close-curling hair; his love of spices, music, coffee, colors, 
and perfumes; his sensitiveness to outdoor influences, to the 
freshness of the morning, the bath, the elemental touch of air 
and water, and the life-giving sun." It was to be expected 
that his "Poems of the Orient" would give him freest outlet 
for song. Unrestrained, glowing with color, languorous, 
heavy with perfume, these lyrics not only represent Taylor's 
freshest, most vivid, and most spontaneous poetic work, but 
also are superior to anything of their kind in literature, being 
freed from the "honeyed monotony of Moore's Orientalism 
and the bookishness of Southey." They are indeed the 
"flowers of a life that had ripened in the suns of many lands." 
When the poet came to the "Land of the East," his soul 
seemed native: 

All things to him were the visible forms 

Of early and precious dreams — 
Familiar visions that mocked his quest 

Beside the Western streams, 
Or gleamed in the gold of the clouds, unrolled 

In the sunset's dying beams. 

Flowers, too, shed their welcome; the birds claimed kinship. 

The Poet said: "I will here abide, 

In the Sun's unclouded door; 
Here are the wells of all delight 

On the lost Arcadian shore: 
Here is the light on sea and land, 

And the dream deceives no more." 

When the poet bade farewell to sun and palm, he was frank to 
make the following confession: 

I found, among those Children of the Sun, 

The cipher of my nature — the release 
Of baffled powers, which else had never won 

That free fulfilment, whose reward is peace. 

Taylor was attracted to the East because of its permission 
of free emotion and high imagination; Emerson was drawn 
thither that he might appropriate its deep speculative wis- 
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dom. Some would think to select Alcott rather than Emer- 
son as an exponent of oracular wisdom; but Alcott was fed 
by the speculations of Greece and introduced no thought 
that is not in Pythagoras or Plato. Emerson was the sage, 
the seer. Brahmanism being a state of being rather than a 
creed, he may be said to have attained its highest condition. 
His very features recall the idea of Nirvana. Said an Indian 
visitor of Emerson: "There is that hushed, ineffable, self-con- 
tained calmness over his countenance so familiar to us who 
have studied the expression of Gotama's image in every 
posture." In "Representative Men" Plato is described as 
visiting Asia and Egypt and imbibing the ideal of one deity 
in which all things are absorbed. From the same source 
Emerson drew much of his serene idealism. The Bhagavad 
Gita and other Upanishads, the writings of Saadi and Hafiz, 
were among his favorite reading. "He delights," said W. 
T. Harris, "in the all-absorbing unity of the Brahman, in the 
all-renouncing ethics of the Chinese and Persian, in the 
measureless images of the Arabian and Hindoo." Without 
dwelling upon all aspects of Emerson's Orientalism, it may be 
said that it was his mission to translate to Western readers 
the philosophy of unity. Above all men of his generation in 
America, he perceived the occult relationship between man 
and the universe. Matter, a Hindoo seer might explain, is 
not a mere succession of appearances, nor yet a creation of 
the brain of man, but a mysterious marvelous putting forth 
in outward form of beauty that which is inwardly realized in 
the human soul. There is nowhere in literature so admirable 
an epitome of the Bhagavad Gita as the poem "Brahma" — 
that poem which was greeted with smiles and looks of amaze- 
ment when it appeared in the first number of the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1857, which is still not so well understood, forty 
and five years after, as not to need quotation: 

If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
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Far or forgot to me is near; . 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good, 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 

Probably the poem still needs the commentary of a prose 
passage in "Representative Men," which summarizes so ad- 
mirably the spirit of the Indian philosophy: 

"The Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one stuff; the 
plowman, the plow, and the furrow are of one stuff; and the 
stuff is such, and so much, that the variations of form are un- 
important. 'You are fit,' says the supreme Krishna to a 
sage, 'to apprehend that you are not distinct from me. That 
which I am thou art, and that also is this world, with its gods 
and heroes and mankind. Men contemplate distinction, be- 
cause they are stupefied with ignorance.' 'The words / and 
mine constitute ignorance. What is the great end of all, you 
shall now learn from me. It is soul — one in all bodies; per- 
vading, uniform, perfect, preeminent over nature; exempt 
from birth, growth, and decay; omnipresent, made up of true 
knowledge, independent; unconnected with unrealities, with 
name, species, and the rest; in time past, present, and to 
come. The knowledge that this spirit, which is essentially 
one, is in one's own and in all other bodies is the wisdom of 
one who knows the unity of things. As one diffusive air, 
passing through the perforations of a flute, is distinguished 
as the notes of a scale, so the nature of the Great Spirit is 
single, though its forms be manifold, arising from the conse- 
quence of acts. When the difference of the investing form, as 
that of god, or the rest, is destroyed, there is no distinction.' 
'The whole world is but a manifestation of Vishnu, who> is 
identical with all things, and is to be regarded by the wise as 
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not differing from, but as the same as themselves. I neither 
am going nor coming; nor is my dwelling in any one place; 
nor art thou, thou; nor are others, others; nor am I, I.' As 
if he had said, 'All is for the soul, and the soul is Vishnu; and 
animals and stars are transient paintings; and light is white- 
wash; and durations are deceptive; and form is imprisonment; 
and heaven itself a decoy.' That which the soul seeks is reso- 
lution into being, above form, out of Tartarus, and out of 
heaven — liberation from nature." 

After such acknowledgment of the doctrine of unity, it is 
not surprising that Indian thinkers claim Emerson as of their 
own blood. From far Calcutta, Mazoomdar, a Brahman, 
wrote of Emerson: "He seems to us to have been a geo- 
graphical mistake. He ought to have been born in India. 
Perhaps Hindoos were closer kinsmen to him than his own 
nation, because every typical Hindoo is a child of nature. 
All our ancient religion is the utterance of the Infinite 
through nature's symbolism." But no! India is not so much 
a geographical region as a condition of being, a spirit, an at- 
titude. India is here or nowhere. It is one of the romantic 
incidents of history that the ancient sacred texts were re- 
covered, even for their own peoples, through the agency of 
Western scholarship; it may happen that the spiritual man- 
tle of Elijah will fall upon some Western Elisha. 

Emerson was a home-stayer, but Whitman, like Taylor, 
was a traveler — a spirtual traveler, to be sure, but none the 
less did he know all lands, observe all facts, absorb all lives, 
contain all thoughts. He stands conspicuous among men 
for his enormous absorptive capacity. His was a "balanced 
soul," even as Emerson described Plato's to be, at home at 
once in the "phenomenal" and the "real." The East and the 
West are equally understood and included in his all-contain- 
ing pages. 

My spirit has pass'd in compassion and determination around the 

whole earth, 
I have look'd for equals and lovers, and found them ready for me in all 

lands; 
I think some divine rapport has equalized me with them. 
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His Oriental attachments are unmistakable. His own coun- 
tenance suggested being, rather than thinking. He spoke 
with peculiar pleasure of the primitive faiths. 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern and all between ancient and 

modern, 
Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five thousand years, 
Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the gods, saluting the sun, 
Making a fetich of the first rock or stump, powowing with sticks in the 

circle of obis, 
Helping the lama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 
Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and austere 

in the woods a gymnosophist, 
Drinking mead from the skull-cap, to Shastas and Vedas admirant, 

minding the Koran, 
Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, beat- 
ing the serpent-skin drum, 
Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, knowing as- 
suredly that he is divine. 

And in his salutations to the world he did not forget the old 
empires of Persia, Assyria, India, or Egypt : 

I hear the locusts in Syria as they strike the grain and grass with the 

showers of their terrible clouds. 
I hear the Coptic refrain toward sundown, pensively falling on the breast 

of the black venerable vast mother, the Nile. 
I hear the Arab muezzin calling from the top of the mosque. 
I hear the cry of the Cossack, and the sailor's voice putting to sea at 

Okotsk. 
I hear the Hebrew reading his records and psalms. 
I hear the Hindoo teaching his favorite pupil the loves, wars, adages, 

transmitted safely to this day from poets who wrote three thousand 

years ago. 

In his vision appear plainly the Himalaya mountains, the 
waters of Hindustan, and the China Sea, "the spread of the 
Caspian," "the four great rivers of China," "the windings of 
the Volga, the Dnieper, the Oder," "the falling of the Ganges 
over the high rim of Saukara," the steppes of Asia, the tu- 
muli of Mongolia, the tents of Kalmucks and Baskirs, the 
highlands of Abyssinia, African and Asiatic towns, the "Turk 
smoking opium in Aleppo," "the picturesque crowds at the 
fairs of Khiva and those of Herat," "the caravans toiling 
onward," "the place of the idea of the Deity incarnated by 
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avatars in human forms," "the spots of the successions of 
priests on the earth," the place of pyramids and obelisks, 
Japan, and all the islands of the sea. 

His thought also spans these vast distances. The specula- 
tions of India illumine his pages. It is remarkable that Vedan- 
tists and Parses grasp the significance of "Leaves of Grass" at 
first reading: they understand its principles of distinction and 
unity, its celebration of the Self, the deference of the "Me" 
to the "real Me," its contentment with being, its mystic pan- 
theism, its doctrine of translations and avataras, its nature- 
worship, its all-embracing symbolism. This gladness at 
birth, immense egotism, acceptance of evil, content at 
death, do not offend them as many Western readers — for 
their own philosophy teaches the necessity of many births and 
deaths, the importance of personality, the acceptance of such 
conditions as the soul selects in birth and life. "On the Beach 
at Night Alone" is as all-absorbing as any Indian poem. "All 
Is Truth" is readily received by a mind that understands Em- 
erson's "Brahma" and "Uriel." 

Yet what is remarkable about Whitman is not his transla- 
tion of another literature but the attainment in his own per- 
sonality of a given plane of being. His was an original wis- 
dom, an intuitive comprehension of things. "I need no as- 
surances; I am a man preoccupied of his own soul." There 
is no reason, however, for belittling his knowledge or con- 
scious motive in chanting the songs of the Orient. He was 
well aware of the course of events that was bringing the ge- 
ographies together, and took upon himself the task of further- 
ing the tendency. In "Facing West from California's Shore" 
he knew full well the import of the circle: 

Facing west from California's shore, 

Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, toward the house of maternity, the land 

of migrations, look afar, 
Look off the shores of my Western sea, the circle almost circled; 
For starting westward from Hindustan, from the vales of Kashmere, 
From Asia, from the north, from the God, the sage, and the hero, 
From the South, from the flowery peninsulas and the spice islands, 
Long having wandered since, round the earth having wander'd, 
Now I face home again, very pleas'd and joyous — 
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(But where is what I started for so long ago? 
And why is it yet unfound?) 

Two other poems set forth Whitman's understanding of 
the effects of the interaction of East and West: "A Broadway 
Pageant" and "Passage to India." In 1867 certain envoys 
from Eastern peoples visited New York. 

Over the Western sea hither from Niphon come, 
Courteous, the swart-cheek' d, two-sworded envoys, 
Leaning back in their open barouches, bareheaded, impassive, 
Ride to-day through Manhattan. 

The pageant was for Whitman the occasion of a prophecy. 
He perceived in the "nobles of Niphon" the errand-bringers 
of the whole Orient. 

The Originatress comes, 

, The nest of languages, the bequeather of poems, the race of eld, 
Florid with blood, pensive, rapt with musings, hot with passion, 
Sultry with perfume, with ample and flowing garments, 
With sunburned visage, with intense and glittering eyes, 
The race of Brahma comes. 

Lithe and silent the Hindoo appears, the Asiatic continent itself appears, 

the past, the dead, 
The murky night-morning of wonder and fable inscrutable, 
The envelop'd mysteries, the old and unknown hive-bees, 
The north, the sweltering south, eastern Assyria, the Hebrews, the 

ancient of ancients, 
Vast desolated cities, the gliding present — all of these, and more, are 

in the pageant-procession. 

The coming of the envoys betokened the opening of the 
Eastern doors. The sleep of the ages had done its work. The 
first cycle of progress from the start in Paradise was finished. 
From America, the "Libertad of the world," would spring a 
"greater supremacy:" Asia to be renewed for a second cycle 
through absorbing the experiences the race had gained in its 
journey westward. 

"Passage to India" reverses the prophecy. Its occasion 
was the opening of the Suez Canal and the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad, by which the rondure of the world was at 
last accomplished. Passage to> India meant passage to the 
"most populous, wealthiest of earth's lands;" it meant pas- 
sage to "primal thought," "wisdom's birth," "innocent in- 
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tuitions," passage to "flowing literatures," "tremendous ep- 
ics," "budding bibles," passage to "old occult Brahma," and 
"the tender and junior Buddha." It meant passage to more 
than India, the solving of "aged fierce enigmas," "mastership 
of strangling problems," the telling of the "secrets of the 
earth and sky." It meant the liberation of the soul, the ex- 
ploration of "Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and 
Death." 

O Thou transcendent, 

Nameless, the fiber and the breath, 

Light of the light, shedding forth universes, thou center of them, 

Thou mightier center of the true, the good, the loving, 

Thou moral spiritual fountain— affection's source — thou reservoir, 

Thou pulse — thou motive of the stars, suns, systems, 

That, circling, move in order, safe, harmonious, 

Athwart the shapeless vastnesses of space, 

How should I think, how breathe a single breath, how speak, if, out of 

myself, 
I could not launch, to those, superior universes? 

Taylor betrays the closeness of kinship between the West 
and the East in point of personal character and emotional 
and imaginative temperament. Emerson attained through 
natural evolution the condition of a Brahman, and promul- 
gated, with a conscious knowledge of its source, the Indian 
doctrine of unity. Whitman, testing the principle of unity, 
passed in compassion around the circle of the globe, per- 
ceived the cyclic currents of progress — that "the lords of life 
pass from east to west" — and predicted from the course of the 
sun the spiritual rejuvenescence of America through contact 
with Asiatic thought, and thence the spread and ultimate su- 
premacy of the democratic principle. "In our own day," 
writes William Sloane Kennedy, "the great task is ended, and 
we now stand, with hand over eyes, gazing far over the blue 
Pacific to the ancestral home whence ages ago we set out." 

Oscar L. Triggs. 



